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IS IT SAFE TO RESUME OUR 
MONTHLY MEETINGS ? 


AFTER A GAP OF TWO YEARS, due to the Covid 19 epidemic 
and the government’s restrictions on indoor gatherings, would it be 
safe to resume meetings? 


Public opinion seems to be divided on the subject of the sudden 
easing of restrictions, as the scientists and medical authorities tell us that 
the infection rates, hospital admissions and deaths are still high, but 
slowly falling. Some have speculated that cancelling the restrictions of 
‘Plan B’ is just a political ploy to divert attention away from the 
government’s current problems. On the other hand, the majority of all 
adults have now been fully vaccinated and this latest variant doesn’t 
seem to be as severe. It has also been suggested that, like influenza, the 
chances of catching Covid could be a risk we will all have to live with 
from now on. Of course everyone will have their own views on the 
subject and certain precautions such as face masks and hand washing 
would be up to the individual. Personally, I feel a wait-and-see strategy 
might be the safest option. Let’s see how infection transmissions and 
hospitalisations pan out over the next few weeks. Then, if rates don’t 
rise it might be safe to start meetings again at the beginning of March. 


The only democratic way to move forward is by soliciting the view of 
all our Society’s members and prospective members, then to abide by 
the majority opinion. With this in mind I will contact other numismatic 
societies to see if they have already, or intend to, start meetings again. I 
will email or write to everyone in our Society during the next week or so 
to gauge the general feeling about the issue. In the meantime, if you 
have any strong views, either in favour or misgivings, then please 
contact me on either of the two email addresses at the head of this 
newsletter. Alan Dawson (Sec). 


MIDLANDS COIN FAIR ROBBERY 


The monthly Midlands Coin Fair has resumed trading since autumn 
last year and is usually a good hunting ground for serious collectors. The 
latest event, held on Sunday 9th January, unfortunately ended on a rather 
sour note for one person. A large number of milled coins and tokens 
were stolen in a robbery after the fair. 


It is unclear whether it comprised a dealer’s coins or an individual’s 
collection, although by the diversity of the list of stolen items published 
on the internet it would most likely to have been a dealer’s stock. Most 
of the coins are 19th and twentieth century, with British coins from 
crowns down to fractional farthing and a number of rare varieties in 
choice condition. A large number of foreign coins and tokens were also 
in the haul. 


If anyone witnessed the robbery or has been offered any of the coins 
or has any information whatsoever, then please contact Coin News on 
01404 46972 or email info@tokenpublishing.com 


GOLD PENNY FETCHES OVER £1/2m 


Every metal detectorist must dream of finding something historically 
important and valuable — but one searcher has really hit the jackpot! The 
lucky individual, who wishes to remain anonymous, found a Henry III 
gold penny in a field near the 
the village of Hemyock in 
Devon. There are only eight 
specimens known of _ this 
excessively rare coin and 
most are in museums. It is the 
first of its kind to be found in 
260 years. Spink described it 
as being a coin of ‘national significance’. On January 23rd the coin 
went under the hammer at Spink Auctions where it achieved the 
amazing price of £540,000. Hardly a collector’s purchase — or was it? 
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What have you all been up to? Any chat, photos, news, recent acquisitions etc. by members for future issues please! 


A CAYENNE 2 SOUS WITH AN 
‘H’ COUNTERMARK 


Eric Hodge 


This is a billon coin from the Colonie de Cayenne, a French colony on 
the north eastern tip of South America, now called French Guiana. The 
obverse design depicts a crown over three fleurs-de-lis, and the legend 
reads ‘Louis XVI R. DE FR. ET DE NAV.’, meaning ‘Louis 16th King 
of France and of Navarre.’ Navarre lies in Southwest France and 
Northern Spain to the West of the Pyrenees and covers most of what is 
now referred to as the Basque Provinces. The reverse legend is “Colonie 
de Cayenne’ and in the centre is ‘2 Sous 1789 A’. A being the mark for 
the Paris mint. 2 sous was worth 40 deniers in France until 
decimalisation arrived in 1818, when 2 sous became equivalent to 10 
centimes. The coin has been countermarked with an H, diagonally 
placed in a square. 





1789 2 Sous, obverse 


1789 2 Sous, reverse 


French Guiana has been settled off and on by the French since 1604 
until the present day. The name Cayenne was first used about 1667 after 
a local Indian chief, and only changed to French Guiana in about 1818 
following Napoleon’s defeat at Waterloo. Cayenne pepper is the best 
example of the name today, being the original source of that fiery food 
additive. Louis 16th was born in 1754 and only ceased to be king of 
France when he was guillotined in 1793 during the first Revolution. The 
coin was designed by the French Engraver General, Benjamin Duvivier 
(1728-1819), and is from an issue commenced in 1780, being the first 
such issue to bear the name of Cayenne. 


So, there we have a little bit of interesting history of Cayenne, but 
what is the H countermark for? Like a lot of Spanish silver coins, these 
French billon coins were used as currency in other parts of the 
Caribbean. They were not popular and earned the name Black Dogs 
from the British because of their very dark colour. This particular coin 
extended its life in Tortola, the main island of the British Virgin Group, 
and was used as payment, by the plantation owners, to their slave 
labourers. The H was to depict the name of the plantation owner and in 
this case stood for Hodge. There were various Hodge families on the 
island at this time, one of them being Arthur Hodge. Arthur Hodge was 
infamous. He was born on Tortola in 1763, his father being a wealthy 
sugar plantation owner. Arthur became a prominent member of the 
community and a senior member of the Tortola Council. In time he 
became exceedingly cruel and tortured and killed many of his slave 
labourers, even though, alive, they were a valuable asset to him. 
Eventually in 1807 he tortured one of his slaves called Prosper over a 
thirteen day period, causing Prosper to die. In 1811 Arthur Hodge was 
tried and found guilty of this crime, and hanged. 


His defence was simple, ‘that a Negro, being property, it was no 
greater offence in law for an owner to kill him than it would be to kill a 
dog.’ An important early step in the process of awakening reaction in 
Britain to the horrors of slavery was the trial and execution of Arthur 
Hodge, the first white man to be executed for killing a slave. 


In later years an aged black resident of Tortola stated that ‘Jn slavery 
days the black man’s life count for nothing, but after the time of Hodge, 
a black man’s life count the same as a white man.’ 


Some coins do talk! 


COVID REGULATED COLLECTING 


If you were thinking of attending this year’s York Coin Fair on January 
21st and 22nd, then you needed to be prepared for pretty stringent entry 
requirements. The organiser’s website clearly stated ‘In order to comply 
with Government regulations, to enter the Fair you must show either an 
NHS COVID PASS, either on the NHS phone app. or a letter which can be 
applied for online or by ringing 119. Alternatively, you will need PROOF 
OF A NEGATIVE PCR / LATERAL FLOW TEST taken within 48 hours of 
the Fair. This must be registered with NHS Test & Trace who will send 
you an email or text message to confirm. Please note - the card you are 
given after you have received a vaccination is not a valid form of proof.’ 


As yet no feedback about this event has been published, but a number of 
the regular dealers were not exhibiting this year. Also with such tight entry 
requirements, due to the current pandemic, attendance by the public must 
surely have been well down on previous years. When information becomes 
available a review of the event will be published in this newsletter. 


COIN QUIZ No.22 
QUESTION 1. What is ‘Fiddler’s Money’? 
QUESTION 2. What is meant by the term ‘Nummus Castrensis’? 


QUESTION 3. From what country did the Runic alphabet, used on early 
Anglo-Saxon coins, originate — and what does ‘runic’ mean? 


QUESTION 4. Who struck the ‘Rosa Americana’ issue of coins? 


QUESTION 5. Who was the Royal Muint’s engraver responsible for the 
famous ‘Una and the Lion’ five pound gold piece of the 1880s? 


QUESTION 6. In banking what is a ‘rouleau’ of coins? 
QUESTION 7. What does the term ‘Jugate’ mean in terms of coin design? 


QUESTION 8. Why were the Dorrien & Magens shillings suppressed? 


ANSWERS (Quiz No.21) 


Q1. S.C. on Roman coins means Senatue Consulto 
(by order of the Senate) 


Q2. Coin-like bronze tokens of One Puffin and Half 
Puffin were issued on Lundy Island in 1929.They 
were issued, without authority, by Martin Coles 
Harman, a wealthy businessman who owned Lundy 
Island at the time. 





Q3. The word Numismatics comes from the Greek 
word nomismatikos, from ‘nomisma’ — a coin. 


O4. The change from copper to bronze coins took 
place in 1860. 


QUESTION 9. 
Can you name this 
famous coin engraver? 


Q5. A ‘Quincussis’ is a five-as piece in the Roman 
aes signatum coinage. 


Q6 Knife, hoe and spade money were first used in 
China, first introduced in the 7th century BC. 


Q7. The first issue pennies of George V, struck 
1911-1927, were of such poor workmanship that 
the obverse image showed through on the reverse. 
Such phenomenon is known as ‘ghosting’. 


QS. An electrotype is a copy of a coin or medal 
made by a process resembling silver-plating. 


Q9. The famous British numismatist is Dr. Peter 
Spufford (1934-2017) who amongst other areas of 
interest was an expert on the coinage of the Low 
Countries. 











AN EVOCATIVE GROUP OF PEBBLES 


The Roman emperor Vespasian founded the Flavian dynasty that 
ruled the Empire for twenty seven years. Vespasian's fame came from 
his military successes; he was legate of Legio II Augusta during the 
Roman invasion of Britain in AD 43 and subjugated Judaea during 
the Jewish rebellion of AD 66. While Vespasian besieged Jerusalem 
during the Jewish rebellion, emperor Nero committed suicide and 
plunged Rome into a year of civil war. After Galba and Otho perished 
in quick succession, Vitellius became the third emperor in April AD 
69. The Roman legions in Egypt and Judaea reacted by declaring 
Vespasian, their commander, emperor on | July AD 69. Through his 
general Agricola, Vespasian increased imperial expansion in Britain 
and after his death in AD 79, he was succeeded by his eldest son 
Titus. Thus becoming the first Roman Emperor to be directly 
succeeded by his own natural son. 


Vespasian was a popular emperor, especially with the military, and 
one of the few who reached retirement and died a natural death. As 
part of Rome’s campaign to subdue Britannia Vespasian marched 
from Noviomagus Reginorum (Chichester) to subdue the hostile 
Durotriges and Dumnonii tribes, captured twenty oppida (towns, or 
more probably hill forts, including Hod Hill and Maiden Castle in 
Dorset). These successes earned him triumphal regalia (ornamenta 
triumphalia) on his return to Rome. 





Copper ‘as’ of Vespasin, with the goddess 
Fortuna shown on the reverse 


Smooth round pebbles, 
found at Maiden Castle 


The coin shown is a copper ‘as’ which can be accurately dated as 
being minted between October to December AD70. 


But what is the link with the group of pebbles? 


Vespasian and the II Augusta legion participated in the Roman 
invasion of Britain, and he distinguished himself under the overall 
command of Aulus Plautius. He was sent to reduce the south west, 
penetrating through the modern counties of Hampshire, Wiltshire, 
Dorset, Somerset, Devon and Cornwall with the probable objectives 
of securing the south coast ports and harbours along with the tin 
mines of Cornwall and the silver and lead mines of Somerset. Maiden 
Castle is an Iron Age hill fort 1.5 miles south west of Dorchester, in 
the modern county of Dorset. Hill forts were fortified hill-top 
settlements constructed across Britain during the Iron Age. The name 
Maiden Castle may be a modern construction meaning that the hill 
fort looks impregnable, or it could derive from the British Celtic mai- 
dun, meaning a "great hill." 


It was occupied until at least the Roman period, by which time it 
was in the territory of the Durotriges, a local Celtic tribe. Vespasian's 
subsequent campaign to conquer the tribes of Britain took place in 
AD 43-47. In the 1920s, after the discovery of a group of bodies, 
dating to the Late Iron Age, in a formal cemetery in Maiden Castle, 
all of which had met a violent death, archaeologist Sir Mortimer 
Wheeler created a vivid story of the fall of Maiden Castle to Roman 
forces. He believed Vespasian’s legion wreaked destruction on the 
site, butchering men, women, and children, before setting fire to it 
and slighting its defences. The Durotriges put up fierce resistance to 
the Roman attacks although they could do little damage to such a 
formidable fighting force. Apart from spears the defender’s main 
weapon was the sling, using smooth pebbles of consistent size as 
shot. These pebbles, chosen and gathered from the nearby Chesil 
Beach were stockpiled in the fort before the attacks. As they don’t 
occur naturally on the hill site; any found there have to relate to these 
stockpiles. Large caches of this type of ammunition were found 
during Wheeler’s and subsequent excavations. 


These examples illustrated were picked up, with others of identical 
size grouped together just below the surface, by me on the site some 
years ago. Although these are only pebbles they are strangely 
evocative of an important military campaign of nearly 2000 years ago 
and certainly have a strong link with this coin of Vespasian. 


BARBAROUS ROMAN FROM GISBURN 


Yet another hoard of Roman coins has been discovered by detectorists 
in the Ribble Valley. A hoard comprising 83 roman coins and two silver 
bracelets has been unearthed by detectorists at a farm near Gisburn in 
Lancashire. The coins were discovered by members of the Hyndburn & 
Ribble Valley Detectorists Club. Members have estimated that the silver 
and bronze coins and the silver bracelets date from approximately AD50 
to AD300. Fortunately, one of the club’s members filmed two of her 
colleagues as they uncovered the first two coins. Apparently the area in 
which the coins were found is not generally known for Roman activity, 
which makes this discovery really important and could well re-write 
Lancashire’s early history. The hoard was taken to the county’s Finds 
Liaison Officer to begin a treasure case before the coroner. Images of 
the find, taken by the detectorists club members, show a selection of the 
bronze coins which appear to be barbarous radiates of the late third 
century. These often unofficial yet circulating base metal coins seem to 
make up the bulk of the find. No information has yet been released 
about any first century coins. 





.- AND EVEN MORE IN HUNTINGDON 


As if the Gisburn hoard wasn’t enough a hoard of almost 10,000 
Roman coins has been found in two pottery containers, nesting inside 
each other like “Russian dolls’. Again, the coins were discovered by a 
metal detectorist in a field near Huntingdon, Cambridgeshire back in 
2018. This hoard comprised 9,724 base metal Roman coins dating to the 
third century AD. 


Once discovered, the finder who had the landowner’s permission to 
search, quickly covered the find and reported it to the authorities. Two 
experts from the British Museum then spent two days carefully 
excavating the containers and the coins. It seems the weight of the coins 
had caused the inner pot to crack, so this had been reinforced by placing 
it in the larger pot. The coins date to AD252 - AD274 and are believed 
to have been hidden in the wake of the re-conquest of the breakaway 
Gallic Empire. The Emperor Aurelian reunited the empire in AD274. 
The hoard has only now been declared treasure by the Cambridgeshire 
Coroner’s Court and is now awaiting independent valuation. 


It is interesting to note that both these hoards hail from the same 
turbulent period in the early history of Britain and the contents are also 
very similar. Responsible detectorists have accounted for many 
thousands of ancient and medieval coins being discovered and recorded. 
Each new find adds to our knowledge of this period of Roman 
occupation and the geographical spread illustrates just how a monetary 
economy had reached most corners of what the Romans called the island 
of Britannia. Just like the Gisburn find most of the coins were imitations 
of official issues; the so called “barbarous radiates’. These are tangible 
reflections of the social, economic and political turmoil in Britain 
towards the end of the Gallic Empire. 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF MEDICINE 


“T have this earache — what can I do?” 


1000 BC Here, eat this root. 

1000 AD Don’t eat roots, it’s heathen! - say a prayer. 
1700 AD Don’t rely on prayers — take this potion. 

1850 AD Potions are just ‘snake oil’ — take these tablets. 
1960 AD Tablets can be ineffective — try this antibiotic. 
2022 AD Antibiotics are not natural — here, eat this root. 


A REVIEW OF THE NEW JUBILEE COINS 


Alan Dawson 


Never before in the history of our nation have we celebrated a 
‘Platinum’ Jubilee to mark seventy years of a monarch’s reign. A 
number of national and local events are planned for the year ahead as the 
country celebrates this remarkable event. 


In the past, royal happenings such as births, weddings and jubilees 
have mostly been commemorated by the issuing of medallions, coins, 
badges and commemorative trinkets to fittingly mark the occasion. 
Products from the Royal Mint have always been in the forefront of such 
memorabilia and have been prominent in terms of design and quality, 
especially when compared with the more commercial offerings by 
private manufacturers. With this in mind it would be reasonable to 
expect the Royal Mint to issue truly spectacular and dignified coins in 
celebration of this forthcoming historic occasion. 


What we have so far been offered is a commemorative ‘five-pound’ 
crown sized coin; the reverse of which features the royal arms within a 
garter, all set within a mantle and surmounted by a crown. The only 
legend is scribed within the garter, being the Garter motto ‘“HONI SOIT 
QUI MAL Y PENSE’ and the dates 1952 and 2022 below the design. It 
is obvious that the concept was inspired by the mantled heraldic device 
on a William IV crown and halfcrown. I suppose this does seem quite 
appropriate when you remember that King William IV, who was 
succeeded by Queen Victoria, is our Queen’s great great great great 
uncle. In all it’s a pleasingly balanced and dignified design but hardly 
the innovative and impressive imagery that might have been expected on 
such a large and important coin. 





The currency fifty pence piece is another matter altogether. It is far 
removed from traditional heraldic coin design, with the exception of a 
small ‘ER II’ surmounted by a crown with the dates 1952-2022 below. 
The main feature centres on an over-large ‘70’ which, as a nod to Matt 
Dent’s current decimal coin designs, breaks the confines of the coin’s 
perimeter. The concept is certainly modern and innovative — but is it 
good coin design? In graphic design breaking borders is a well used 
device for product packaging and advertisements, e.g. the Kellog’s 
‘Special K’ packet design of the 1960s and countless others since then. 


Coin design and ‘graphic’ design are two distinctly different 
disciplines and should not be confused. Any coin design must surely be 
in harmony with the constraints and limitations of the flan’s boundaries, 
and this should be paramount when choosing an appropriate image. The 
winning design for the reverse of this all-important fifty pence piece was 
submitted by the graphic design agency Osborne Ross. Again, a break 
with usual Royal Mint practice. My own first impression on seeing 
images of this new currency coin was one of amusement. To me the 
design looked more like a septuagenarian’s birthday party badge than a 
dignified tribute to our Queen’s remarkable achievement! I agree that we 
should move with the times and coin design should not be fossilised by 
slavishly harking back to past practices. However, the finer elements of 
previous and proven successful devices can always be incorporated, but 
with a contemporary application. 


These are of course my own personal views on the subject, which may 
well be at odds with how the coins are received by the coin using public. 
Modernity is all well and good in its proper place, but current graphic 
fads should not sway good currency coin design and especially for such 
a dignified royal landmark year, which surely deserved a_ proper 
reflection of the selfless dignity and service which has so marked this 
monarch’s reign. 


CORRECTION TO PETER’S BOOK INFO. 


In the last issue of this newsletter it was incorrectly stated that Peter 
Thompson’s book The Story of the Coins & Tokens of the British World 
is available from the author. The book is readily available from the 
publisher Token Publishing and is listed on their website. It is also 
available through Waterstones, W.H.Smiths and all good book shops. 


A BURNING DESIRE TO STRIKE COINS 


Alan Dawson 


The first coinage of Henry Plantagenet’s reign began in 1158 and went 
on until 1180. It has been named the ‘Tealby’ type after the discovery of 
a large hoard of the coins found near the village of Tealby in the 
Lincolnshire Wolds in 1807. The coins were struck at 31 mints 
throughout the country and those of the mints at Canterbury are by far 
the commonest issue encountered today. However, of the 13 moneyers 
who are known to have struck coins at Canterbury, a few are extremely 
rare. One such individual is a moneyer who signs his coins 
+LAMBIN:ON:CA:, and whose name appears in the pipe rolls as 
‘Lambin Frese’. Apart from being a rare moneyer he must be one of the 
most fascinating. 





A Henry II ‘Tealby’ 
penny, class F, 
struck by the f 
moneyer Lambin \ ~~ 
Frese at his mint mw 

in Canterbury. The 
poor strike is typical 
of the series. 





Canterbury cathedral 


I know of only two recorded specimens, all of which are the usual 
pretty dreadful strike, yet ‘as struck’ and from the same dies. I can do no 
better than to quote a passage from William Urry’s book Canterbury 
under the Angevin Kings, in which he tells the fascinating story of this 
moneyer. 


“It is not improbable that Lambin Frese, the moneyer, may 
have played a part, all unintentionally, in an episode famous in 
architectural history. Originally he had a workshop (fabrica) in 
the alleyway in front of the Christ Church Gate of Canterbury 
Cathedral. About 1177 he moved to a new site in Stour Street, 
far away from the Cathedral as the monks seemed singularly 
anxious to get rid of him. They bestowed on him ample ground 
down by the river, far more commodious than the cramped 
patch he had occupied before the Gate. They also gave him a 
present of ten marks (1600 pence or £3,13/4d) a considerable 
sum in those days and went to the length of securing a charter 
from Henry I himself, confirming these arrangements. 


The chronicler Gervaise in his Burning and Repair of Christ 
Church Canterbury says that a house-fire on September 1174 
started among ‘domunculae’ and ‘fabricae’ by the cathedral 
gate, and that three of these structures were destroyed before 
the fire was put out. All unseen, sparks and embers, blown up 
into the roof of the cathedral choir by a south-west wind, had 
started a conflagration which very soon blazed up, resulting in 
the destruction of the splendid choir which had only been 
finished and consecrated forty-four years before. The story of 
its rebuilding is an outstanding document in the history of 
medieval architecture, while the building itself is one of the 
most important transitional works in Europe. 


Since the monks took such elaborate steps to rid themselves 
of Lambin Frese and his workshop, it is indeed tempting to ask 
whether or not sparks from his furnace had in fact set fire to the 
workshop, adjoining houses and then the cathedral.” 


We will never know for sure but I like to think that they did! 


In the Pipe-Roll for 1180/81 there is an entry of 11 shillings (132 
pence) for the chattels of a certain Lambinus Frese, moneyer. In the 
previous year’s entry he is simply listed as a fugitive. Whatever Lambin 
did it must have been worth his while to abandon his new home, 
workshop, all possessions and status as a moneyer — then go on the run 
to evade justice. This is quite understandable when remembering the 
punishment for forging or tampering with the king’s money was usually 
castration and the amputation of a hand. 


My own lifelong interest in this series of coins is obviously not in their 
visual appeal but in the lives and stories they represent — this being just 
one example. 


THE BRITISH TRADE DOLLAR 


Eric Hodge 


In 1894 the Colonial Currency Committee suggested that a British 
dollar should be struck and put into circulation in the Far East. The 
suggestion was adopted and in 1895 there appeared the British silver 
dollar. It was declared legal tender in the Crown Colonies of the Straits 
Settlements, Hong Kong and Labuan (part of what is now Malaysia). It 
remained in circulation in the Straits till 1904, in Labuan till 1905 and in 
Hong Kong till 1937. 


Why was it issued? 


This coin was a direct result of the Opium Wars from 1839 to 1843 
and 1856 to 1860 which began when China tried to stop Britain from 
selling opium to its citizens. As the loser, China had to open up a 
number of ports to British trade and residence, and cede Hong Kong to 
Britain. In the decades that followed, merchants and adventurers flocked 
to these areas, and international trade flourished. Foreign banks were 
established and large silver coins from all over the world began arriving 
to pay for tea, silk, and Chinese porcelain to be shipped abroad. The US 
produced their own silver trade dollars from 1873 to 1878 and in 1885 
France produced silver piastres de commerce for use in their Indo- 
Chinese colonies. Especially after the founding of Singapore in 1819 
and Hong Kong in 1842, it became necessary to produce a special coin 
so as to remove the reliance of a British Colony, upon the various 
foreign coins in circulation. 





British Trade Dollar of the Bombay mint, obverse and reverse 


The British Trade Dollars, minted exclusively for use in the Far East, 
depicts on the obverse, a helmeted Britannia standing looking to the left, 
her right hand grasping a trident and her left hand resting on an oval 
shield bearing the united crosses of Saint George of England, Saint 
Andrew of Scotland and Saint Patrick of Ireland. A sailing ship is in the 
distance. ONE DOLLAR is above and the date, 1908, below. The whole 
is encircled by a Chinese scroll “key” pattern border. The reverse is 
encircled by a Chinese scroll “key” pattern border as on the obverse 
with in the centre a Chinese labyrinth symbol SHOU standing for long 
life, longevity or great age. This is encircled by four compartments 
containing, at the top and bottom, the Chinese characters YEE YUAN 
(One Dollar) and in the left and right compartments, the Arabic or 
Malay characters reading SATU RINGGIT (One Dollar). Curiously the 
coin carries no designation of the country of issue. These .900 fine silver 
trade dollars were then circulated throughout China, where they were 
readily accepted as a medium of exchange. 


Chinese merchants also occasionally stamped their own chop marks 
on these silver coins to indicate ownership, and probably to certify the 
authenticity of these coins. This coin has the three stroke sign for da, 
which would have presumably been the personal mark of the owner or 
trader. There are no definitive lists of these chop marks, though there are 
societies working to produce them. There were three main mints used. 
Those with the mint mark "B" were produced at the Bombay mint; 
others, marked "C", were struck in Calcutta. Those with no mint mark 
were produced in London. The mint mark "C" can be found in the 
ground between the left foot of Britannia and the base of the shield, 
while the mint mark "B" (as illustrated) is located in the centre prong of 
the trident. The obverse and reverse designs were by G.W. de Saulles 
(1862-1903), Chief Engraver at the Royal Mint. De Saulles seems to 
have liked this treatment of Britannia, since he used it again on the 
British Florin in and after 1902. The reverse design appears to be based 
on the Hong Kong dollars of 1866-1868 designed by Owen Jones. 
Interestingly there are cases of over-dates, the date on an already 
manufactured coin die being altered and used again. 


The next issue will be in early MARCH 2022. Who would have 


thought we would still be in this Covid situation 20 months on from 
the first issue? Ah well, let’s make the most of it! 





